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Chats With the Editor 





Jerry Missed the 
Honor Roll 


“Failed again!” Jerry slammed his 
books down on the kitchen table and went 
off to find mother and show her his report 
card. 

Not that he wanted her to see it. He 
didn’t! But she would be asking for it in 
a little while, and he would have to let 
her have it. 

“Same old thing,” he grumbled when 
he found her. “One ‘A’ and all the rest ‘B’s,’ 
except for that stupid ‘C.’ I try as hard as 
I can, but I never get on the honor roll.” 

Mother glanced at the report card, then 
up at Jerry’s discouraged face. “Did you 
ever hear of Sir Winston Churchill?” she 
asked. 

“You mean that Englishman? 
minister or something, wasn’t he?” 

“Right,” said mother. “He was the leader 
of the British Government during World 
War II. He was very famous for the 
speeches he made. Every time he broad- 
cast, radios would be tuned in to hear him 
all across the United States and in Canada 
and South America and Australia and Af- 
rica and India—in fact, in just about every 
country in the world. People in Europe 
would risk their lives to listen—they had 
to hear what Churchill said. Since the war 
he has written several books that have been 

« read by millions of people. What kind of 
grades do you suppose he got when he 
studied English grammar?” 

“Pretty good ones, I suppose,” said Jerry. 

“On the contrary,” said mother, “they 
couldn’t have been worse. The first time 
he took English grammar he was about 
your age. He failed the course and had to 
do the whole year’s work over again. 
After all that, he failed the second year 
too. He had to take English grammar three 
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times before he got a passing grade. But 
when he grew up he became one of the 
best writers and orators in the world.” 

“Wow!” said Jerry. 

“Did you ever hear of David Living- 
stone?” mother went on. 

“Oh, sure,” said Jerry. “He was the great 
missionary to Africa.” 

“Right again,” said mother. “After he 
had spent several years in Africa he r 
turned to England and preached in a grea 
many places. People flocked to listen to 
him. Newspapers wrote wonderful stories 
about him. Queen Victoria asked him to 
come and talk to her in the palace. He 
was invited to speak to the students at 
Cambridge University—and people held 
their breath. They knew how hard it was 
to talk to those students. If they didn’t like 
a speaker they would hoot and jeer and 
stamp their feet until he’d have to leave 
the platform. But Livingstone went and 
talked to them anyway, and the more he 
talked the quieter those students became. 
When he was through they clapped and 
cheered. But do you know what happened 
the first time Livingstone tried to preach?” 

Jerry didn’t answer. He didn’t want to 
be caught twice. 

“When Livingstone was about twice as 
old as you are, he wanted to be a mission- 
ary. First he had to prove that he could 
preach. He chose a text and prepared his 
first sermon carefully. When he got up to 
preach it, he saw, sitting in the congrega- 
tion, the men who would grade him on it. 
He completely forgot everything he had 
planned to say and turned and ran out of 
the church. That was the same man who 
later spoke at Cambridge and talked to 
the Queen.” 

“Well,” said Jerry, brightening at last. 
“Perhaps there’s some hope for me after 
all.” 

“I’m sure there is,” said mother, slipping 
an arm around his waist. ‘“‘There’s lots of 
hope for boys who try, even if they don’t 
get on the honor roll.” 

Mother was right—and there’s lots of 
hope for girls who try, too! 


Your friend, 
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The Schoolhouse Fire 


By DOROTHEA C. HY ATT 


ID you ever hear a boy say, “I hate this 
old school. I wish it would burn down”? 
I have! 

I knew a little white school in the coun- 
try. Most of the time the boys and girls 
loved to go there. They had such fun at 
recesses, throwing the ball over the roof and 
playing hide-and-seek around the corn shocks 
in the field. Once they made a seesaw from 
a log and a huge plank that was big enough 
to hold the whole school, every boy and 
girl and the teacher, too! 

But once in a while some disgruntled boy 
or girl would mumble, “I hate this old 
school. I wish it would burn down.” 





Inside the school’s only room was a large 
old pot-bellied stove that would burn either 
wood or coal. When the mornings were 
cold, the teacher would let the children clus- 
ter around the cheery fire, while she read 
stories from the MV Reading Course books. 

One of the big boys was responsible for 
looking after the fire, while other boys and 
gitls swept and dusted, cleaned the black- 
boards, and clapped the erasers. 

One day, the teacher had to leave right 
after school. All the boys and girls finished 
their work and went home. Last to leave 
was Tommy, the boy who was in charge 
of the heater. He poured in a scuttle of 
coal to bank the fire, locked the schoolhouse 
door, and then hurried off home too. 

But Tommy had forgotten to close the 
damper! The fire burned bright and cheery, 
and hotter and hotter! Soon the stove began 
to glow. 

The wall behind the stove became hot. 
It turned brown. It began to smoulder! It 
began to smoke! 

Someone passing the school noticed a 
glow in the windows and _ investigated. 
About that time the elder of the church 
came along, for it was prayer-meeting night, 
and prayer meeting was held in the school- 
room. 

The two men quickly turned in an alarm. 
Soon the fire whistle blew, and fire trucks 
raced to the scene. 

The boys and girls hurried out of their 
homes when they heard the whistles and 
sirens. And when they learned that it was 
the school that was burning, how excited 
they became! To page 19 
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The fire in the stove grew hotter and hotter, till the 
stove began to glow and the wall began to smoke. 
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Martha's Miracle 


By JACQUE BROWN SHAIN 


MAk* walked slowly into the schoolroom 
with tears just about ready to spill out 
of her eyes. 

“Why are you so sad this morning, Mary?” 
Mrs. Nelson asked as she looked up from 
grading papers. 

“My parakeet got away last night, and I 
couldn’t coax him back,” Mary sobbed. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, dear. Don’t you think 
Jesus knows about it? When we have our 
prayer meeting this morning, let us ask Him 
to help you find your pet.” 

“Mrs. Nelson, Brother John Green had to 
go to the hospital yesterday,” David an- 
nounced as he entered the room. 

“I didn’t know that. We should remember 
him in our prayer meeting this morning,” 
the teacher suggested. 

As the piano struck a chord all the pupils 
stood by their desks and sang, 

“Lord, in the morning Thou shalt hear 
My voice ascending high; 

To Thee will I direct my prayer, 
To Thee lift up mine eye.” 

“Boys and girls, our Morning Watch text 
for today is found in James 5:16, the last 
part.” 

The children found it quickly, and Mrs. 
Nelson said, “Martha, will you please stand 
and read it?” 

The red-haired, freckle-faced girl arose 
and began, “The ef-efec-ef——” 

“Effectual,” prompted the teacher. 

Martha started over, “The effectual f-fer- 
ferv: a 

“Fervent,” Mrs. Nelson prompted again. 

And again Martha started at the begin- 
ning. “The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” 








“That does have some hard words in it 
for fifth graders,” the teacher observed, smil- 
ing kindly. 

“They are not only hard to pronounce,” 
Donald said. “They are hard to understand, 
too. Could you change them into easy words 
so we will know what they mean?” 

Mrs. Nelson thought for a moment. Then 
she began to read, “The sincere prayer of 
good boys and girls is powerful.” 

She gave the children a moment to think 
about it, then asked, “Has God ever answered 
any of your prayers?” 

Several hands went up. 

“Perhaps you would like to tell us your 
experiences. Evelyn, tell us yours first.” 

“Once when I was getting ready to go to 
a party I couldn’t find my yellow socks any- 
where. Mother said I couldn’t go unless I 
did. I felt sure that Jesus wanted me to go. 
So I went into the closet and knelt down 
and asked Him to help me find them. When 
I stood up I put my hand into a little nook, 
and there they were. I thanked Him and 
promised to put them where they belonged 
next time.” 

“Yes, Jesus wants us to be happy,” the 
teacher said. “Sometimes the things we ask 
for wouldn’t make us happy. Then He an- 
swers our prayer the way our parents an- 
swer us when we ask for things that aren’t 
good for us. Jesus may answer our prayer 
this way, ‘No, John, this won’t make you 
happy. You think it will, but it isn’t good 
for you.’ Have any of you ever had Jesus 
answer your prayer that way?” 

Some heads nodded up and down. 

“Jesus especially likes to answer unselfish 
prayers that we pray for others. Now, Ben, 
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your hand was up. Let’s have your story.” 

“Daddy's old car wouldn't start one cold 
morning. Mother and I knelt down inside 
the house and asked Jesus to start it so 
daddy could get to work on time. Before 
we got off our knees we heard the motor 
kick over.” 

Jerry had an exciting experience. “The 
heavens were thundering and flashing in 
my window. The wind was howling, and 
the rain was really coming down. Our house 
began to shake. Suddenly, the part of the 
roof right over the bed where I was lying 
blew off, and buckets of water poured down 
on me. I jumped out of bed and quickly 
prayed for Jesus to take care of me. I know 
He heard my prayer, because many houses 
were destroyed and several people were 
killed, but I was all right.” 

“Let’s remember what our text for today 
says, “The sincere prayer of good boys and 
girls is powerful.’ This is prayer-meeting 
morning,’ teacher reminded the children. 
“Do some of you have special requests that 
you want us to remember?” 


Three hands went up. David wanted to 
remember Brother Green, and Mary men- 
tioned her lost* parakeet. 

Martha said shyly, “Please pray that my 
daddy will be a Christian.” 

The children knelt down by their desks, 
and most of them prayed. 

Next week when prayer-meeting morning 
came around, Brother Green was better and 
Mary’s parakeet had been found, but Mar- 
tha’s daddy had not become a Christian. 

Again the teacher called for special re- 
quests. Again Martha asked, “Please pray 
that my daddy will join the church.” And 
again they all prayed for Martha’s daddy. 

Week after week, Martha asked the chil- 
dren to pray for her daddy, and the children 
did. Martha’s daddy had never been to her 
church and didn’t want to talk about God 
at all. He smoked cigarettes and even drank 
whisky sometimes. 

One Sabbath morning, just as the eleven 
o'clock service was about to begin, a strange 
man came walking down the aisle looking 


To page 19 
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“Suddenly the roof above me blew away, and rain came pouring in. | jumped out of bed and prayed.” 
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Chapter 3: The Two Swords Are Lost 


SWORDS of the SAMURAI 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


peewee was eating with a Russian and 
a Japanese in the town of Hakodate. He 
told them that he wanted to go to America 
so he could learn about Jesus. The Russian 
dropped his cup in surprise, and it broke. 
Then no one said anything for a long time. 
At last the Russian said, “I am sorry I was 
so shocked. I am one of many people in 
Hakodate who know about the Jesus doc- 
trine. But no one ever speaks of such things 
aloud. Only in our secret meetings do we 
talk.” 

“I do not blame you for being afraid 
that we might all be put to death,” Nii- 
shima said promptly. “When our friend 
said that a ship was about to sail to Amer- 
ica, I was filled with sudden fear.” He tried 
to smile, but his smile was crooked. “Some- 
times death seems far away and we are very 
brave. Then suddenly death seems much too 
close, and we are frightened.” He held out 
his hands. “See, I still tremble like an old 
man.” 

The Japanese clerk smiled quietly. “I 
have lived much longer than you,” he said. 
“I have lived long enough to know that a 
knock on a door may bring disaster. Then 
again, it may bring another Christian friend 
to our meeting. I am no longer afraid.” 

“I will conquer my fear soon,” Niishima 
declared. “I know how much the people of 
Japan need God’s love and the mercy of 
His Son. I will go, if you can arrange with 
the captain of your ship to take me. I have 
enough money for a ticket at least as far 
as Shanghai.” 

Late the next evening the clerk came in 
with his report. “The captain said he could 
take no passenger who comes from Japan,” 
he told Niishima. “To take on a Japanese 
would cause great trouble for him and for 
the owners of his ship. He might never be 
allowed to come into a Japanese port again.” 
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Niishima looked stricken. His Russian 
landlord stepped over and put his arm across 
his shoulder to comfort him. But the clerk 
didn’t even seem to notice. His eyes twin- 
kled. “The captain also talked about stow- 
aways,” he went on. “He said that no one 
would be foolhardy enough to try to sneak 
out of this country. Yet if a person should 
be so foolish—well, how was he to know 
that such a person was on board?” 

Niishima’s eyes lighted up. He had been 
praying every minute, or so it seemed to 
him, and now his fear was gone. “I am 
eager to be on my way,” he said promptly. 

A few nights later the clerk looked grave. 
“You must go out to the ship,” he said. “It 
is standing offshore. We will take you to it 
in a rowboat so you won't be seen.” 

“But I will be seen in a rowboat,” Nii- 
shima protested. 

The clerk smiled at him. “Not when you 
lie flat on the bottom while I do the row- 
ing. I have thought much about it. If any- 
one stops me I can say I am going out to 
check my firm’s merchandise once more.” 
He pressed his fingertips together and ducked 
his head. “And I shall check it, too,” he said, 
“so that my ancestors shall not be dishonored 
by having an untruthful clerk in their fam- 
ily.” 

Niishima had no sooner settled in the 
bottom of the boat than a night watchman 
stopped the clerk. They were right at the 
edge of the wharf and still under its shadow. 
Niishima hoped that he looked like a part of 
that shadow. He hoped, too, that the ticking 
of his heart would not betray the two of 
them. 

“Where do you go at this hour of the 
night?” the watchman asked. He didn’t 
sound disturbed nor alarmed. It was just 
a routine question. 

Niishima’s friend answered calmly. “I go 

















@ 


out to check my firm’s merchandise. We 
have an important shipment that is being 
carried to our offices in Shanghai.” For just 
a frightening minute the watchman seemed 
to hesitate. Then he let them pass. 

No night had ever been as black as this 
one, Niishima was sure. He could not even 
see the face of the clerk. No noise came to 
him except the muffled sound of the oars, 
dipped quietly and steadily into the water. 
The two men did not dare to speak. There 
was always a night patrol on the water, and 
it would be wise to avoid them, for they 
would look more carefully than the watch- 
man had. 

Putting his hands to his side, Niishima 
felt the two swords that his mother had 
wrapped in oilskin. They were all that he 
had in the world. But more than that, they 
linked him to his home and family. His 
mind, as it so often did, ran back to the 
New Year's Festival when he was five. “I 
thought the drums and the noise and the 
lanterns made up all the world,” he said 
to himself. “And I was sure that I was 
grown up. Now the world has no colored 
lanterns in it. It is as black as the inside 


The ship was leaving. The gangplank was being 
taken up. Niishima leaped, holding the Book high. 
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of a dragon’s mouth. Yet I seem to feel 
that there is more light in my life than ever 
before, and I am really grown at last.” 

A huge shadow stood directly over him, 
and Niishima knew that they had reached 
the ship. He could not make his heart keep 
still, Everything depended on the next few 
minutes. A hand reached out to him and 
he was guided up the rope ladder that hung 
from the ship’s side. He tried to see the 
face of his friend, but he could see only a 
dim outline. The minute that his feet 
touched the deck even that outline faded. 

His friend was striding across the deck, 
and Niishima wanted to call out and thank 
him. But he did not dare. He would only 
be able to say his thanks by the work he 
might do in the future. Hands grabbed him 
by the back, and he was hustled across the 
deck and down a wooden ladder. 

“If only the man who is holding me 
would speak,” Niishima thought in despair. 
Without warning everything seemed impos- 
sible and unreal. Then a big square of light 
opened under his feet. He was shoved 
through the opening, and a door closed 
above him. 











He heard the sound of lightly running 
footsteps and he knew that the man who 
had hidden him was hurrying away. In a 
second he knew why. Footsteps pounded 
on the deck. Heavy boots thudded on the 
ladder. 

“Japanese police are searching the ship for 
stowaways,” Niishima groaned. He wondered 
why no one tried his door. Later he was to 
learn that the man who had hidden him 
had pushed a big coil of ship’s rope over 
the opening. He never found out who that 
kind person was. To have helped was a 
dangerous thing. 
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GOD’S TELEVISION 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


I looked at the stars and | wondered 
How God up in heaven can see 

The things that | do and be caring 
What happens to someone like me. 


I thought of the distance and wondered 
How God up in heaven can hear 

The prayers that | whisper in secret 
As though He were standing quite near. 


When | thought of how television 
Can picture and broadcast so much, 

I knew that more great and more powerful 
Are God's ways of keeping in touch. 


| have my own broadcasting station 
Connected with heaven above. 

God must have a great television 
That's run by the power of His love. 
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Yet now he prayed earnestly for the man. 
“Do not let trouble come upon him,” he 
begged. “For surely he is in Your service.” 
Then he prayed that he himself would not 
be discovered. Harsh voices barked above 
him, sometimes loud, sometimes so close 
that he shivered. But at last they went away 
and the ship was silent. “Thank You, Father 
God,” Niishima said reverently, and curled 
into sleep. 

The ship was rolling hard when he awak- 
ened. The door was opened and a sailor 
invited him to come out of his cubbyhole. 
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He blinked his eyes at the light and looked 
all around him. As far as he could see there 
was nothing but water. Then dimly he made 
out the shape of a beautiful snow-covered 
mountain in his own country. “When will I 
see you again?” he sighed. 

He was taken to the ship’s captain at once. 
That man looked at him in amazement. 
“How did you dare to stow away on my 
ship?” he demanded. “It is hard for me to 
believe that a young man of Japan could 
be so foolish.” He gave no sign that he had 
ever heard of Niishima. He pounded his 
table with a brawny fist. “You can work for 
your passage, that’s what you can do,” he 
stormed. “Do you think that a ship’s cap- 
tain would carry you to Shanghai for free?” 

It was hard not to smile at the captain. 
He was such a fine actor. For, of course, 
he had talked to Niishima’s friend, the Jap- 
anese clerk, and knew Niishima was coming. 
Yet Niishima knew he must be truly dis- 
turbed at the thought of having on his ship 
a young man who was fleeing from Japan. 
So Niishima looked as serious as he really 
felt inside. “I will work,” he agreed. 

The captain had spoken to Niishima in 
Japanese. His use of the words was ragged 
and broken. It was an effort for him, and 
it was an effort for Niishima to understand 
him. Suddenly he broke off trying to talk 
in Japanese. He said in clear English, “Come 
now, and I will show you around the ship.” 
Niishima’s heart leaped with delight at the 
friendly offer. He was even more delighted 
to learn the names of so many things that 
were strange to him. 

For days after that, even while at work, 
he said the names to himself, over and over. 
“Sail, yardarm, starboard, rigging, larboard, 
galley, deck . . .” His friend, the clerk, had 
taught Niishima how to write a few English 
words. He talked English well, but it was 
hard for him to read and write. Now he was 
thrilled as he watched the captain write so 
many new words, and he spent time every 
day learning to spell them. 

One morning Niishima was supposed to 
be coiling a rope, but was daydreaming in- 
stead. One of the sailors hit him and shouted 
at him to wake up and pay attention to what 
he was doing. Niishima surprised himself 
by what he did. He smiled and tugged harder 
at the rope. It was an astonishing thing. 
“Once I would have reached for one of my 
swords,” he marveled. “I would have struck 

To page 17 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


Fiercest Fighting Fish 
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A swarm of these fierce fighting fish can eat a hog 
weighing four hundred pounds in just ten minutes! 


| ang piranha (pronounced “pi-RON-ya”) 
has killed more human beings than any 
other fish—more even than have been killed 
by sharks. 

You would expect sharks to be dangerous 
because they are so big and because they 
are not at all afraid of man. It makes shud- 
ders of fear go up and down the back of 
the bravest fisherman when he sees a tiger 
shark cruising slowly around his boat, half 
turned on its side with its white belly show- 
ing and its mouth half open. 

The piranha is only eight inches long. 
Yet pound for pound, Mr. Piranha is the 
most ferocious, most bloodthirsty, most vi- 
cious creature of any that live in the air, 
on the land, or in the sea. No creature is 
too large or too powerful to be attacked by 
this terrible-tempered little tiger of tropical 
South America. 

The piranha is not a dangerous-looking 
fish until it opens its mouth. After that, 
watch out! Its short, broad jaws are fitted 
with a row of strong, triangle-shaped, razor- 
sharp teeth that fit together closely. So 
powerful are the fish’s jaw muscles that 
only the hardest wood, iron, or metal can 
resist their attack. Ordinary fishhooks, for 
example, are quickly and easily snapped in 
two. Fingers and toes are cut off as easily 
as if caught in a food slicer. 

Once a school of piranhas find food, they 
attack with lightning-like darts and thrusts. 
Darting in and biting, they hack out a 

To page 22 
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What It’s Like to Have 
MANY SERVANTS 


By MAUD V. MEEK 


Wen my husband and I were mission- 
aries in India, we had many servants. It 
was interesting to watch them work. 
Each servant usually followed the work 
of the caste into which he was born. For 
instance, the sweeper belonged to one of 
the lowest castes, and his work was to sweep 
the floor and take care of the bathroom. 
No other servant would dare touch a broom. 
If he did, he would lose his caste or his rep- 
utation. It would be beneath him even to 
touch a broom. All sweepers are outcasts, 
and in a European home they are glad to 
take the leavings from the pot and any 
food that is left over. 
A gardener, on the other hand, may be 
a man of the Brahman caste, the highest 
caste of all. Our gardener was often called 
Maharaj—a great king. He was looked up 
to by the other servants. He considered it 
beneath him to do the sweeper’s work, but 
he was proud to work in the soil. He would 
run errands like delivering a letter, but we 
often found him doing puja (worshiping) 
at the little shrine he had set up under a 
tree. (The shrine was just a stone of a 
peculiar shape, and he would set a little 
jar of oil and some flowers in front of it.) 
The cook would go to the bazaar and 
buy the groceries every day, then come and 
prepare them for us to eat. And that was 
all. He came for big breakfast at eleven, 
then left, returning around five to get dinner 
at eight. He was a Mohammedan, and it 
was a common sight to see him kneeling 
in the kitchen at the time of prayers. 
The houseman, or bearer, usually got our 
little breakfasts and lunches. He was a 
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Christian but not very intelligent. He took 
care of the lamps and waited on the table. 
He also helped wash the dishes. It took 
eternal vigilance to see that the tea towels 
were fresh and clean. Each week a stack 
of them went to the dhobi, the washerman. 

The dhobi was a necessary help. He came 
once a week, took the bundle of dirty linen 
off to his home, and later carried it to the 
river and pounded the clothes on rocks or 
slabs of board. Of course, this meant disaster 
to the buttons. We almost always had white 
things, for colored ones would come back 
so faded. It mattered not to the dhobi that 
often, when he returned the clothes, we had 
to take them out to the veranda and shake 
the bedbugs off. 

The bheesty was another familiar figure. 
He came to our home with a goatskin filled 
with water that he emptied into large jars. 
In one home we were fortunate to have 
water piped in. But we lived in another 
place where the bheesty visited twice a day. 

Then there was the chokidar, the watch- 
man. He made the rounds of the compound 
at night. Every so often he would stop and 
let out a cry to keep the thieves away. 
Chokidars usually belong to the thief caste. 
Their slogan is “It takes a thief to catch 
a thief.” 

We did not have to pay to have our 
lawn cut, for there were groups of grass 
cutters who would come during the rainy 
season and slice the grass down to the roots. 
In a day or so it would spring up again. 
In the dry season, the mali, or gardener, 
would have to irrigate with pipes spread 
out on the ground. 











“ In some homes a syce is needed to drive 
ef, the conveyance. He sits on top of a gharri 
while the rider sits inside. These grooms 
also drive victorias or phaetons. For myself, 
I used a bicycle or a ricksha. One man 
pulled the ricksha and another pushed. The 
men could trot at times and were very 
useful. The rickshas were not the Japanese 
type. They were made especially for India, 
being rather heavy and strong and built of 
wood. A Japanese ricksha would fall to 
pieces in the Indian climate. 

Among other servants who came around 
the home was the inevitable box wallah, 
with his box of notions carried high upon 
his head, crying out, “Bokus wallah, bokus 
wallah!” Now a wallah is a person or a 
thing that does something. So a box wallah 
is a person who sells things from a_ box. 
Our box wallah was a welcome visitor, for 
we could buy needles and pins from him, 
instead of having to go to the bazaar. 

The sweet seller would often come along 
selling his wares. He would have jellabies 
that looked like pretzels, but were made of 
flour dipped in syrup and fried in hot but- 
w ter. Then there were gulab jammins that 
looked like puff balls of flour covered with 
B sugar. There were other dainties too. Only 
y a high-caste Brahman can be a sweet seller, 
m@ because no one would buy from a low-caste 
m man. We called our sweet seller the matai- 
) wallah. He did a rushing business at the 
; railroad station. He carried a rattan stand 
with him, so when he had a customer he 
would put his stand down and rest his tray 
of sweets on it. 

When we had company from America 
we would ask the cook to call the tamasha 
wallah and the snake charmer. When these 
men arrived, the tamasha wallah with his 
bag of magic tricks, and the snake charmer 
with his basket of snakes and a mongoose— 
lo and behold the Kashmiri wallas would 
come too and spread silver tea sets and 
Lucknow embroideries and beautiful pash- 
mina rugs on our veranda. The merchants 
- would patiently wait until the tamasha 
wallah and the snake charmer had per- 
formed; then they would begin high pres- 
suring our guests to buy their goods. They 
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thought all Americans were made of money. 
\ A To page 22 
' : 2 3 
e SS A JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
F Our gardener was a high-caste man. We often saw 
he Ms ia eo ae him kneeling down in front of a stone under a tree. 
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LEFT BEHIND 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


EBECCA sat on the side of her bed in 

the room she loved so much. She always 
liked to go to her room when she needed 
to think things over. It was easier to think 
clearly there than it was down where John 
was racing around with an old rag making 
Shep bark, and where Chester was always 
whistling an old tune over and over. 

Rebecca loved her room, it was so pretty 
all dressed in pink. The iron bed was enam- 
eled a shining white, and set off with a 
fluffy pink bedspread and a fat tufted cover- 
lid. The walls were covered with pink climb- 
ing roses, so that the girl fancied she was 
in a rose arbor till she looked out the win- 
dow and saw the busy street below. 

The day had been unhappy in a way, 
yet it was hard to tell just how. It was all 
tied up with her secret shame at being 
odd and different. She hated to say a word 
about it, for daddy was so proud to get his 
Bible and walk right to church, as if he 
wanted the whole end of town to see that 
he was going to church on the day they 
called the busiest in the week. Then, when 
the girls up the street came into father’s 
store, she could never join in their small 
talk, for it was about a world she did not 
know. They would talk about the latest 
show at the Bijou, their favorite movie star, 
the doings at the rink, hot dogs, hamburgers, 
cokes. Oh, it was a world into which Rebecca 
had never stepped, and she was ashamed 
that it seemed so attractive. 

There was a place down the road called 
the Cokey Corner, where girls and boys 
gathered and danced to the juke box and 
ate hamburgers and drank cokes and coffee. 
Becky heard them talking about it offhand- 
edly, like, “Ha, you should have seen how 
Bill acted at the Cokey Corner. He just 
sat, mad at everyone, and wouldn't even 
dance with Sherry, and he IS mad when 
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he won't dance. The rest of us listened to 
the game—but Bill, ha!” 

It was a world Becky did not know, and 
she felt left behind—left out and awkward 
and different. And she did not want to be. 
She felt a burning jealousy, and a swift 
panicky feeling that life was getting away 
and she was not having all the fun she 
should. True, next year she would graduate 
from church school and go to the academy. 
But that was off in the future. Bea and Sue 
and Janet always laughed at her for going 
to the church school, for it had only one 
room and one teacher, and the big Garfield 
school was two blocks nearer home than 
the church school was. 

“Imagine,” Sue said once, “Becky goes to 
a school where there are only seventeen 
kids. Can ya feature that? I'd go wild, I'd 
be so bored.” And Rebecca had felt sorry 
for herself when Sue said it, even though 
Chester retorted indignantly, “Huh. You 
don’t have near as much fun as we have. 
Even the teacher comes out and plays ball 
with us. We roast potatoes on the stove, 
and heat soup on cold days, and build snow 
forts. We have loads of fun.” 

Sue’s eyes turned to Rebecca. 

“Do you really do that, Becky?” 

“Oh, sure, and a lot more. We do have 
fun, really.” Rebecca felt a little twinge of 
shame that she had not taken up for the 
church school the way Chet had. He wasn't 
afraid of “those old girls,’ he had told her 
indignantly. He didn’t want to go to their 
old school. What did they have? 

But today something had happened that 
made Becky’s face burn when she thought 
of it. Dad had asked her to go to the whole- 
sale house to pay a bill for him and leave 
an order. She had walked, for it was a pretty 
day and she was allowed to keep the bus 
money whenever she walked. 
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On the way back, on an impulse, she 
stopped in at Bea’s house. It was a small 
cottage, crammed close to a dozen others 
all built of the same pattern. It was not a 
pretty place; it was unpainted and dark. 
Becky knew her mother and father would 
not approve of her going there, but that 
just made her feel all the more daring. 
She was doing as she pleased and her par- 
ents did not know about it. 

Bea was in the sitting room reading a 
story magazine when Becky arrived. A brand 
new record player occupied a prominent 
place in the dingy room. Becky secretly 
thought of what mother would say if the 
sitting room at home was in such a state. 
She would say, “Becky, get the vacuum and 
the dust cloth and the scrub brush, and let's 
get to work.” 

The player was sending forth music of 
the type that would make dad say as he 
often did, “The world is insane, Becky. 
Even the music is crazy. People’s appetites 
are crazy, people's reading is crazy. It is all 


part of the devil’s way of getting people 
ready to be lost. We must get ready to be 
saved.” 

The record that was playing was rollick- 
ing, coaxing, teasing. It set you to keeping 
time, though Becky knew it was not good 
music. Daddy and mother both liked what 
they called the old masters—Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky, and Handel. She felt excited, 
and breathed fast, sitting there, for all the 
world as if she were “one of the gang” at 
last, listening to that squawking, jumbled, 
jerky rhythm someone called music. Sud- 
denly, Bea grabbed Becky's arm. 

“Come on and dance,” she said. “That 
music gets me. We play it all the time at 
Cokey Corner, and I learned a new step the 
other night. I want to get some practice.” 

Before Becky could protest that she did 
not know how to dance, she found herself 
being guided to the rhythm in perfect time. 
Her clumsy feet began to feel graceful and 
dainty, and to her own amazement she 
danced what Bea called the fox trot. 
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Bea took hold of Becky’s arm. “Dance with me,” she said. It was the very thing Becky wanted! 
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Then, all flushed and excited, Bea put 
another record on. “Let’s do a waltz now,” 
she said. “You sure learn fast. I'd swear 
you had danced before. Now, look sharp, 
this is the way this one goes.” And the gay 
strains of the waltz filled the room, while 
Bea bent and guided Becky and instructed 
her in an authoritative way, as if she were 
final authority on all that went on in a 
ballroom. 

Becky's cheeks were red, too, though not 
the same red that Bea’s were with their 
drugstore blushes. Becky’s eyes were all 
asparkle as she glimpsed herself in the mir- 
ror by the door. In all her fourteen years 
she had never done such daring things, nor 
tasted such forbidden fruits. 

“There,” Bea said, laughing out loud, 
“let’s rest. My, your father and mother 
would drop dead if they could see you 
now. H’mmm. You surely take to dancing 
like a fish takes to water. They have no right 
to forbid your having a good time.” 

Becky knew she should scream out and 
tell Bea she did have a good time. No one 
had a better time than she did. She should 
have told her about the fun they had at 
the church socials and on Sabbath after- 
noons when they went out in the country 
to Brother Boyd’s house, or on Sundays 
when they went to grandpa’s and played in 
the pond. But she did not say a word, and 
Bea went on, encouraged by her silence. 

“I will give you more lessons. The first 
thing you know, you can sneak out to Cokey 
Corner and, if you play it right, you'll be 
good enough to go to Patterson Hall. That's 
my ambition. We'll go together. You'd lick 
it up, the way you got started today.” 

Becky left in a little while and went on 
home. That mention of Patterson Hall dis- 
turbed her. For everyone in town knew the 
doubtful reputation of that place. Only two 
houses away from daddy’s store lived the 
Haywarden family. Erma Haywarden had 
been murdered in Patterson Hall by a 
drunken boy friend who thought she had 
danced too long with another man. The 
town had been shocked at Erma’s death, and 
there had been talk for a time of closing 
Patterson Hall, but nothing had come of it. 

All of a sudden the glamour seemed a 
little tarnished. So, Becky thought, Bea 
wanted her to go to a place like that, and 
she said it was her ambition to dance well 
enough to go there. Ambition. How could 
she have an ambition like that? Becky’s am- 
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bition was to be a teacher and an artist. She 
had tried to draw all the pictures in The 
Youth’s Instructor, and even in the Little 
Friend. But Bea’s ambition was to dance at 
Patterson Hall! 


Becky still felt a kind of pleasure in learn- 
ing to dance so fast. Why did dancing have 
to be wrong? She rebelled in her mind and 
thought of silly reasons why dancing ought 
to be all right. Didn’t David dance before 
the Lord? She had read it in the Bible lesson 
one day. And why on earth was it so wrong 
to wear jewelry? The purple ear drops Bea 
was wearing matched her thin purple dress 
exactly. Her tiny feet were always in some 
kind of exotic shoe, high heeled and sparkly. 
Mother had had her say about that, too. 
“What those people mean by letting that 
fourteen-year-old girl trot around in that 
kind of rig is more than I can figure out.” 
Mother had said just that. Becky looked at 
the sensible oxfords on her own feet. She 
had liked them so well the week before. 
Now they looked as unstylish and clumping 
as a pair of gum boots beside Bea’s dainty 
slender footwear. 


Bea had glimpsed the tinsel and the glit- 
ter of a piece of the world, and it dazzled 
her. She told Becky that at Patterson’s you 
danced with men, not just pimply boys like 
those at Cokey Corner—“if you know what 
I mean,” she had added significantly. 

Becky knew she would never, never go to 
Patterson's. The idea was preposterous, and 
unclean. It was something to think about, 
though. The daring of it pleased her. It was 
a dirty kind of pleasure, something like that 
derived from picking at a scab. 


Once, Becky had seen a butcher cut a kind 
of meat called liver cheese. It was unbeliev- 
able how savory and good it smelled. Becky 
had been attracted and sickened at the same 
time. She knew it was made of the liver, 
part of the corpse, of a dead pig. Ugh! She 
was furious at herself for even thinking the 
stuff smelled good; yet, it did. 


Becky was angry at herself today as she 
sat thinking in her room, angry that she felt 
attracted, yet sickened at Bea for her silly 
dancing and prancing and her foolish talk. 
It was like the liver cheese. Becky was sure 
she did not want to be satisfied with an am- 
bition like Bea’s. She was sure she did not 
want to go to Cokey Corner or to Patterson’s, 
ever. So she sat there, elated, and ashamed, 
and tried to figure herself out. She did not 
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These Pathfinders live in Macao, which 
is not very far from Hong Kong. And Hong 
Kong is right on the front doorstep of 
China. 

Notice how very neat their uniforms are. 
Take a good look at their guidons; and don’t 
miss all the honor tokens their director, Mr. 
Goh, has earned! 

Macao Pathfinders do most of the same 
things Pathfinders do in America. There are 


PATHFINDERS 
in 
CHINA, TOO! 


CHARLES D. MARTIN, 
Reporting 


more than thirty-five members in the club, 
and when this picture was taken they were 
getting ready for the large Pathfinder fair 
held in Hong Kong on November 29. 

At the fair there were craft exhibits, hobby 
demonstrations, knot tying, campcraft con- 
tests, marching, and games. Sounds just like 
a North American Pathfinder fair, doesn’t it? 
Which shows that Pathfinders are having a 
good time all around the world. 





know that the Spirit of the Lord was working 
on her heart as she weighed the good things 
as she had learned them against the silly 
things the devil had tried to teach her 
through Bea. And because she had learned 
good values, the bad ideas were not going to 
overcome her, though the devil tried hard 
enough, to be sure. 

She heard her mother call her and knew 
she had to go down and help get supper. 
Even walking into the neat dining room 
made a contrast with the dining room of the 
house she had visited that afternoon. The 
table was neat and pretty. A big bowl of 
begonias sat on the table in a riot of pink 
bloom. The everyday dishes were behind 


“ee glass in the cupboard. Mother would 


rer let her do anything carelessly, even 

r everyday. The table must be set so, even 
on weekdays. Silver must not be thrown 
on carelessly, and the cloth must never be 
messy. 

Becky set the silver precisely, just as she 
had seen it fixed in a magazine. 

She snickered a little, thinking of what 
grandpa would say if he had supper with 
them. “Boykin,” he would say, giving her 


the nickname he had for her. “Boykin, we 
don’t put the cutlery this way in the old 
country. Say, I can just see my mother’s tea 
table, with her silver all laid out so fancy, 
and the plates of butter and bread, and the 
iced tea cakes, pink and yellow and all such 
colors. Not like this, boykin,” he would add, 
a homesick twinkle in his kind blue eyes. 

But all the time she was doing the homely 
things and thinking these homely thoughts, 
she was hugging a secret, and it wasn’t a nice 
secret, either. If she suddenly spoke out at 
the table, and said, “I can dance. Bea Morgan 
taught me how this afternoon while 1 was 
on my way home from town. I used to 
think I was awkward, but now I know I can 
move with grace and precision,” she could 
see how daddy’s brows would rise, and how 
he would turn his honest blue eyes on her 
guilty face. She could see her mother’s scan- 
dalized expression. 

Mother would say, “Oh, Becky, why, you 
know what kind of people Bea and her folks 
are. I would think you would want to help 
them to see a better life instead of . 

And her voice would trail away, and there 
would be tears in her eyes. 
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Chester and John would be disgusted be- 
yond all words. No, it was not something 
a one of them would understand, for if she 
told them she never intended to go to 
Patterson Hall or to Cokey Corner, daddy 
would say, “You don’t know what you would 
do, Becky, once you let the camel get his 
head in the tent. No, Becky, you have done 
wrong, not only for yourself, but you have 
wronged Bea and have made our wonderful 
truth look cheap and salable in her eyes.” 
She knew he would say something like that, 
and she could almost hear his voice. 

During the meal, daddy started to tell 
about some of the experiences Elder Stahl 
was having in his Lake Titicaca Mission. He 
had read about them that day in the new 
Review. When he was telling of the dangers 
the missionary went through, Becky was 
sickened at what she had done. In this holy 
atmosphere of love and true religion, it 
seemed even dirty to bring the thoughts into 
the room. She banished them resolutely. 

“Are you sick, Becky?” mother asked. 
“You're not eating. You're just pecking at 
your food.” 

“I don’t feel very well,” Becky admitted. 
“My head aches a little.” 

“Yes.” Chet gave her a sidewise glance. 
“She certainly isn’t like herself tonight. Quiet. 
That's not like her.” And he laughed loudly, 
much to Becky’s concern. 

“Maybe it was that long walk out from 
town,” mother speculated. “Maybe you had 
better help her with the dishes, Chet. She 
doesn’t look well.” 

Chester was subdued at that, and tried 
lamely to say he was sure Becky was all right, 
and he really had something he had to do, 
but it ended up with his drying the dishes, 
just the same. 

“They'll make a machine—something to 
blow wind on dishes to dry them,” he prophe- 
sied glumly, rubbing too hard on one plate, 
and too little on another. 

“Yes, and leave them all smeary,” Becky 
answered. “Polish them, Chet. You're not 
shining them. They will be streaked.” 

At mother’s suggestion, Becky went to 
bed early. The tarnish was rubbing off the 
afternoon adventure, and she was beginning 
to see it for what it was—a silly waste of 
time, and a great step down from the “high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus,” as Elder 
Dunn so often described the privilege of 
being an Adventist. You couldn’t forget it, 
because he said it so often. 
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While she was undressing in the soft 
light that filtered in from the street lamp, 
she thought of Elder Stahl, far to the South, 
making the world a better place by his good 
life. Before she knelt down to pray, she 
decided surely that she would never, never 
yield to temptation again. It was as if Elder 
Stahl, away down in Peru, South America, 
had lit a lamp for her to see by. 

Lying between cool smooth sheets, she 


thought of Bea’s untidy home. Becky in { 


allowed Bea to think that she was chafin 
under the life she lived with her religious 
parents, and wanted to escape. But she did 
not, really. She loved the church school, and 
the Sabbath school, and the way Elder Dunn 
made things so plain in his sermons. She 
loved the socials, when Sister Carlysle made 
such good gingerbread all crunchy with pe- 
cans, and rich with raisins and dates. Sister 
Sparry always brought a salad you cut in 
squares that looked like cake, but it was 
really a delicious salad on a curly lettuce 
leaf. There were Sabbath school picnics in 
Heekin Park, too, and sometimes the whole 
church went to Buck Creek with big fat 
market baskets full of food. While the chil- 
dren waded and paddled in the water, the 
men played horseshoes, and the big girls 
and boys played croquet or ball. The women 
would be fixing the food that looked simply 
wonderful and smelled even better. 

Then there was a precious dream Becky 
liked to toy with often, just before she went 
to sleep. The thought had begun with Elder 
Stahl’s stories and had grown as she read 
Elder Thurber’s wonderful book called Min 
Din. She dreamed of going to some far-off 
mission field, and of really working for the 
heathen. She dreamed of a folding organ she 
would take with her and of playing the 
hymns of the kingdom. “I really must get in 
more practice,” she murmured as she dropped 
off to sleep. 

As she slept it seemed as if the pretty 
pink room was a blaze of dancing, glowing 


was so strong that it lit up the pictures 
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light. Becky jumped from her bed. The “9 re 


the wall, and danced in the mirror on th 
dresser. What was it? Was there a house 
afire somewhere? The light seemed to get 
brighter all the time. It was so bright now 
that Becky could read the words on the cal- 
endar in the hallway—“August, 1918.” 
“Mother!” Becky called in alarm. No an- 
swer. She ran into her parents’ room. The 
bedding was thrown back, as if both parents 
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had left the room in a hurry. She looked into 
her brothers’ room. They too were gone. But 
Chet’s shirt and his blue pants were on one 
of the chairs and John’s clothes lay near 
them. 

Becky ran downstairs, scared almost stiff. 
She seized the knob of the side door. It was 
usually hard to open, but it opened easily 

ow. She ran across the porch onto the lawn, 

here the light seemed almost blinding. Ev- 
eryone from that end of town was out in 
the side yard. There was Mrs. Thornburg 
and old Grandma, Dessie George, Mr. and 
Mrs. Starner, and all of the Bales family. No 
one paid any attention to Becky. They were 
all absolutely still. And all of them were 
looking up. Becky saw her father, his good 
face covered with smiles. It seemed to have 
a glow to it. Mother was beside him, hold- 
ing fast to John’s hand. She too, was smil- 
ing. 

Dragging her eyes from their faces, Becky 
too looked up. Her heart plunged with an 
awful fear. The thing was happening that 
she had heard of all her life. The Lord was 
coming! There was a sound of music, far 
away, but clear and sweet. The clouds looked 
as if they were in steps, and down every side 
came glorious beings with silver trumpets 
in their hands. In the center . . . oh, oh, it 
was... He... Jesus, the King, in a blaze 
of glory so bright Becky had to look away; 
yet she longed to look again, He was so 
beautiful, so altogether lovely. 

Then, something happened that made the 
girl throw herself to the ground screaming. 
She saw her father, her mother, John, and 
Chester, and several other people suddenly 
begin to rise up in the air to meet the Lord. 
Her daddy had his arms outstretched. He was 
higher than the limbs of the elm tree. She 
leaped up and stretched with all her might 
to go up, too. 

“Don’t leave me here!” she shrieked. 
“Don’t leave me! Don’t!” And in that dread- 

1 moment, her distraught eyes searched 

e crowd, and she saw poor Bea there, 
stretching too, clawing the air, crying. 

“Don’t leave me here,” she screamed again. 
“Don’t! Don’t! Don't!” 

“Wake up, dear.” It was mother. “Becky, 
dear, you are moaning and crying. Wake up, 
dear. Do you feel sick?” 

It was morning, and the bright sunlight lay 
like yellow chiffon on the foot of her bed. 
Becky sat up. Suddenly, her heart swelled 
with joy, joy that there was still a chance 


to make sure she would never be left behind. 
There was still a chance to be proud of the 
“high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” and 
to let everyone know she was proud of it. 

“No, Mother,” Becky answered. “I am not 
sick. I had a terrible dream. Mother, I 
dreamed the Lord came, and .. . I was left 
behind.” 

Mother put her arm around her. 

“You won't be, Becky. The Lord has a 
work for you to do. You are going to pre- 
pare your heart for that work, dear.” 

Becky picked up her kimona. “Mother,” 
she said, “I wish you'd invite Bea over here. 
She has a terrible home life. I feel sorry for 
her. She doesn’t know how much fun we 
have. All she knows is dancing, and picture 
shows, and silly records on her victrola! Our 
life is so much better.” 





Swords of the Samurai 
From page 8 


that sailor down.” So his heart had really 
changed! “Thank You, my Father God,” he 
prayed. 

It seemed to him that the days went by 
too fast, and he wanted to hold them back. 
All too soon the ship docked in Shanghai. 
It would start back to Hakodate as soon as 
the cargo was taken off. For a brief instant 
the old fear welled up. “What does Shang- 
hai hold for me?” he wondered. “Someone 
from Japan may see me, and I will be car- 
ried back a prisoner, and then I shall be 
killed.” He shuddered to think of what could 
so easily happen to him. 

The captain called him to his cabin and 
told him to sit down. “Do you still want to 
go on to America?” he asked. 

“I have no choice but to go on someway, 
somehow,” Niishima answered. “I feel in 
my heart that only in America can I find 
out the things I need to help my people. 
It is always of them that I think.” He 
ducked his head shyly. “I do not run away 
through lack of loyalty.” 

The captain snorted. “A young man does 
not risk his life for anything less than a 
great dream. So I understand that you are 
loyal. You may be mistaken, but you are 
loyal.” 

He sat still for so long that Niishima 
was disturbed. He seemed to be looking 
beyond the young samurai at something that 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Sandra Fleming, age 13. Box 1130, Collegedale, 
Tennessee, U.S.A. Swimming, camping, biking, rid- 
ing horses, skating. 

Sharon Eberlein, age 13. Route 1, Box 810, Daharo, 
California, U.S.A. Music, water skiing, swimming, 
badminton, ice and roller skating. 

Kathleen Stokes, age 12. P.O. Box 2387, Juneau, 
Alaska, U.S.A. Reading, cooking, roller skating, ice 
skating. 

Glenn Stansal, age 15. R. R. 2, Drumbo, Ontario, 
Canada. Astronomy (has a large telescope), stamps 
(has 5,000 to trade), coins, auto catalogs, model 
car building and customizing. 

Renee Weisz, age 10. Box 85, Hurdsfield, North 
Dakota, U.S.A. Piano, reading, biking. 

Jackie Lange, age 13. Box 114, Hurdsfield, North 
Dakota, U.S.A. Piano, reading, scrapbooks, horse- 
back riding, stamps. 

Judy Ann Chamberlin, age 10. 503 Union Avenue, 
Springfield, Oregon, U.S.A. Horseback riding, swim- 
ming, skating, baking, camping. 

Marlin Raynie, age 11. Box 101, Marathon, lowa, 
U.S.A. Post cards, singing, reading, baseball. 

Leslie J. Robinson, age 11. 110A Azalea Drive, 
Shaw AFB, South Carolina, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, 
art, photography. 

Theodore Toms, age 10. 263 Troy Street, Canton, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Birds, camping, reading. 

Peggie Chambers, age 13. 1003 Mulberry Street, 
Darby, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, flute, biking, 
home economics. 








Niishima could not see. Then suddenly he 
spoke. His eyes were so sharp that they 
seemed to pin Niishima to his chair. “I am 
going to risk my job as you are risking 
your life. I am going to smuggle you on 
board the Wild Rover.” 

“Will I be a stowaway?” Niishima asked 
quietly, though his voice sounded choked 
to his own ears. 

“It is necessary to get you on board with- 
out being seen,” the captain explained. “Then 
you will be a passenger. The ship will sail 
for a place called New England, in America. 
Once you are on the ship no one will ask 
you any questions for many months to 
come. 

True to his word, the friendly captain got 
Niishima aboard the Wild Rover. But of 
course, soon after the ship left Shanghai the 
sailors found him and took him to see the 
Wild Rover's captain. And the captain said, 
“You must pay for this trip.” 

The harbor of Shanghai was still in sight 
behind. It would not be difficult for the 
captain to turn around and put the stow- 
away off. Niishima fingered the few coins 
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in his pocket; they were not nearly enough. 
“What do I have of value?” he thought in 
panic. “Perhaps he will take one of my 
swords.” It was a strange idea. At no time 
in his life had he ever imagined that he 
would part with his swords. They were his 
badge of honor, the two things he was most 
proud of. 

He lifted a sword from its oilskin cas 
The captain stared in amazement. “You a 
really believe in your cause,” he said. “ 
have never known a samurai to part with 
his swords, for amy reason.” But he took the 
beautiful sword in his hands and ran his 
fingers down the elaborate hilt. “I will take 
the sword and your service as cabin boy for 
your passage money,” he said finally. 

During most of the trip Niishima waited 
on the captain, who kept him really busy. 
“I am going to call you Joe,” the captain 
said. “By the time I got through calling out 
Niishima, I would probably not even remem- 
ber why I wanted you in the first place.” 
His wise old eyes twinkled, and Niishima’s 
twinkled back. 

He had not dared to go ashore at Shang- 
hai. He had been taken from the Hako- 
date ship to the Wild Rover by sea. But 
when the Wild Rover put into Hong Kong, 
he was given shore leave. Hong Kong was 
far enough from Japan so that there was 
little danger of his being captured. 

People scurried back and forth, they 
shouted their wares and haggled for bar- 
gains. Niishima laughed happily. “Every day 
in Hong Kong is like a New Year's Festi- 
val,” he decided. The shops’ banners were 
as bright as the lanterns at home had been. 

Then while he was busily jostling people 
and sniffing at the wonderful odors in the 
shops, he saw a book in a window. It seemed 
to him that his feet took him inside even 
before he had made up his mind to ask 
about the book. He tumbled his few coins 
onto the counter. “I want to buy that book 
in the window,” he panted. ; 

“I cannot take Japanese money,” the shold) 
keeper said. He glanced down at the coins 
carefully. “Besides, such a few paltry coins 
would not buy such a book in any case. 
We are used to the American dollars of the 
traders here. The book is eight dollars.” 

The book was in Chinese, but first it 
had been in English and maybe it had been 
translated from other tongues, Niishima 
thought. Eight dollars might well be a fair 
price. The slim samurai scurried back to 
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the ship. He unwrapped his other sword 
and carried it to the captain. “No one who 
is not a samurai has ever owned a pair of 
swords,” he said pleadingly. “I would like 
to have eight dollars for this one.” 

“I never hoped to own the two swords 
of a two-sword man,” the captain said. He 
counted silver dollars into Niishima’s hands. 

Niishima ran back through the streets 

f Hong Kong and piled the silver on the 
ounter. He heard a ship’s whistle. He picked 
up the book and began to run. He was not 
sure about the whistle, but he knew that it 
was almost sailing time for the Wild Rover. 
His feet pounded the cobbles, but his heart 
pounded more loudly. 

He raced across the dock and saw that 
the gangplank was being hauled in. He 
leaped to it, and it teetered under his weight. 
He did not dare to look at the water below 
him. Instead, he sprang up to the deck and 
landed on his knees. He held the book high. 
“I have it,” he shouted. “I have the Book.” 

“A cabin boy is needed when a ship is 
sailing,” the captain called down from the 
bridge. “For what nonsense did you risk 
your passage and your dream of learning? 
You are mad.” 

“It is a Bible in Chinese,” Niishima said. 
He had been so proud. Now suddenly he 
remembered the cost. Stripped of his swords, 
he felt lost—lost and helpless. 

(The story will be concluded next week.) 





Martha’s Miracle 
From page 5 


for an empty seat. Martha’s eyes popped 
wide open! Martha’s mother’s mouth fell 
wide open! Were they seeing things? No! 
But that man hadn’t even hinted to them 
that morning that he would ever go to 
church, yet here he was as big as life! 


rmon that day and then asked if there 

ere any who wanted to give their hearts 
to Jesus. Slowly the stranger rose and made 
his way to the front. 

There were tears in Martha’s mother’s 
eyes, but Martha’s eyes just sparkled and 
sparkled. 

Soon afterward, that man—who was 
Martha’s daddy, of course—was baptized 
and became a_ successful colporteur for 
Jesus. 


: Elder Mattison preached a very good 
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“EVERYONE MUST CHOOSE HIS REWARD" 
February-March 


28. Esther 3:5 
29. Daniel 3:16 


Haman made his choice 

Three Hebrews made their choice 
. & Gor. 6:2 Today is the day to choose 

. Heb. 3:13 Tomorrow may be too late 

. 1 Kings 18:21 There is room for one opinion 
only 
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. James 1:8 Divided opinions weaken the 
whole person 
. Deut. 30:19 God says, “Choose life” 








When Mrs. Nelson stood in front of her 
class on Monday morning she repeated, 
““The sincere prayer of good boys and 
girls is powerful.’ Surely we have seen 
Jesus work a miracle for Martha. Shall we 
thank Him for answering our prayer?” 

And all the children knelt down happily. 





The Schoolhouse Fire 
From page 3 


But the funny thing was that none of 
them seemed glad the least little bit. Most 
of them had tears streaming down their 
cheeks. 

Sybil was especially worried. “My Bible,” 
she cried. “My Bible is on my desk. I don’t 
want my Bible to burn.” 

Beverly was worried about her books, and 
Helen and Ralph and all the other girls and 
boys were unhappy too. Not one of them 
really wanted the school to burn. 

In a little while the firemen had the fire 
out. There was a large hole in the wall 
beside the chimney. The piano was charred 
on one side, and part of the floor had to 
be replaced. But Sybil’s Bible and the books 
in the desks were unharmed, even by the 
smoke and water. 

Never again did any of those boys and 
girls wish that the school would catch fire! 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the first quarter: "The Blessed Hope" 


X—How Christ Will Come 


(March 5) 


MeEMorRY VERSE: “Behold, he cometh with 
clouds; and every eye shall see him” (Revela- 
tion 1:7). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read what the angels said about Christ’s re- 
turn in Acts 1:9-11. Read what Christ Himself 
said about His return in Matthew 24:30 and 25: 
31. Learn the memory verse. Brush up on it 
daily as you study your lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 


Jesus Will Come in Person 


Open your Bible to 1 Thessalonians 4. 


Many believe and teach that Jesus will come 
in a secret manner to each person individually. 
But that is not what the Bible teaches. Angels 
themselves told the apostles how He will come. 
They promised that He would come “in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven” 
(Acts 1:11). 

Jesus went up to heaven in full sight of the 
apostles, accompanied by a cloud of angels. He 
will come again just as openly. 

Paul tells us that He will “appear” the sec- 
ond time. 

“Christ, when He comes the second time, will 
come in an open, public manner; there will be 
nothing secret about it; there will be nothing 
hidden from the eyes of men; He will ‘ap- 
pear.’ That is, He will be seen by the people 
dwelling on the earth.”—CaRLYLE B. HAYNES, 
The Return of Jesus, p. 92. 

In another epistle, Paul again writes about 
the personal appearing of Jesus Himself. Look 
in the first part of verse 16 and see what Paul 
says about Christ’s appearing. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
832, par. 1. 
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THINK in how many ways Satan has tried 
to give false ideas about the Second Advent so 
that men will not be ready for it. 

Pray to test everything that you hear by 
what is written in the Holy Scriptures. 


MONDAY 
He Will Be Seen by Everyone 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 


When Jesus comes He will be seen by every- 
one, aS our memory verse tells us. 

Those who are expecting Him and are looking 
longingly for Him will see Him. Their eyes will 
see Him as the fulfillment of all their hopes. 

Those who have not prepared for Him, who 
have sought their own advantages and pleas- 
ures in this world will see Him too. “They also 
which pierced him,” shall see Him, John tells 
us (Revelation 1:7). These will see Him with re- 
gretful eyes. They have turned down the chance 
to accept Him, and when He comes it will be too 
late. 

Jesus Himself tells us that everyone on the 
earth will see Him. Read what He says about 


this in verse 30. 
Have you ever tried to hide from seeing T 


lightning during a thunderstorm? You can’t 

it! I used to try to hide from it when I was a 
small child, but it followed me despite my pull- 
ing the blinds down and getting under my bed. 
As surely as we cannot escape the lightning, 
so surely we cannot escape seeing the Lord at 
His coming. 

“For as the lightning, that lighteneth out of 
the one part under heaven, shineth unto the 
other part under heaven; so shall also the Son 
of man be in his day,” Jesus tells us (Luke 17: 
24). 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 625. 
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THINK what a wonderful thing it will be to 
see Jesus with our own eyes! 


Pray to be able to see Him with happy, ex- 
pectant eyes, not eyes reflecting fear and ap- 
prehension. 


TUESDAY 
He Will Come With Power and Glory 


Open your Bible to Mark 13. 


The first time Jesus came to earth He came 
quietly as a babe. A few shepherds came to see 
and wonder as our Saviour lay in the manger 
at Bethlehem. A few scholarly men from the 
East came to pay Him homage, but most peo- 
ple did not know anything about the first ad- 
vent of the world’s Redeemer. 

However, when He comes the second time, it 
will be in power and with great glory. We have 
our Lord’s own words to assure us of this. Read 
what He said in verse 26. 

This glory will be threefold. He will come “in 
his own glory, and in his Father’s, and of the 
holy angels’ (Luke 9:26). 

“Christ is coming with power and great glory. 
He is coming with His own glory, and with the 
glory of the Father. And the holy angels will 
attend Him on His way. While all the world is 
plunged in darkness, there will be light in ev- 
ery dwelling of the saints. They will catch the 
first light of His second appearing. The unsul- 
lied light will shine from His splendor, and 


ave served Him. While the wicked flee, Christ’s 
followers will rejoice in His presence.”—Proph- 
ets and Kings, p. 720. 


For further reading: Early Writings, p. 286, 
par. 2. 


THINK how the sight of Christ’s coming will 
exceed any pageant man has ever seen. 


RESOLVE not to miss being a happy spectator 
of this wonderful pageant. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Angels Will Come With Jesus 
Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 


@:::: the Redeemer will be admired by all who 






HARRY ANDERSON, ARTIST 


A bride is attended by her bridesmaids, a fes- 
tival queen by her maids of honor. Royalty have 
their escorts in the form of lords and ladies in 
waiting. Presidents and persons of high rank 
rarely go unattended. When Jesus comes, He, 
too, will have escorts from heaven. Find who 
these escorts are by reading verse 31. 

There will be music when that glorious pag- 
eant takes place. It would be hard to visualize 
that scene without beautiful music, wouldn’t it? 
Paul tells us that Jesus will come “with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God” (1 Thess. 4:16). 

“With anthems of celestial melody the holy 
angels, a vast, unnumbered throng, attend Him 
on His way. The firmament seems filled with 
radiant forms—‘ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands.’ No human 
pen can portray the scene; no mortal mind is 
adequate to conceive its splendor. ‘His glory 
covered the heavens, and the earth was full of 
His praise. And His brightness was as the light.’ 
As the living cloud comes still nearer, every eye 
beholds the Prince of life. No crown of thorns 
now mars the sacred head, but a diadem of 
glory rests on His holy brow. His countenance 
outshines the dazzling brightness of the noon- 
day sun. ‘And He hath on His vesture and on 
His thigh a name written, King of kings, and 
Lord of lords.’”—The Great Controversy, p. 641. 

For further reading: Early Writings, p. 287, 
pars. 1, 2. 

THINK what a sight it will be to see the 
unnumbered throngs of angels coming in glory! 

Pray that you may know the joy of being ac- 
companied by an angel to the Father’s home in 
heaven. 


THURSDAY 
He Comes to Take Us Home 


Open your Bible to Revelation 19. 

When Jesus comes He will come as a victor 
over death. “And the dead in Christ shall rise 
first’ (1 Thess. 4:16, last part), Paul tells us 
after describing Christ’s descent from heaven. 

He comes to receive His children—those who 
have lived for Him, who have turned their 
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backs on worldly ambitions and worldly pleas- 
ures. 

To celebrate this great event there will be a 
great feast in heaven. Find in verse 9 what that 
feast is called. 

Sister White describes that feast as she saw 
it one day in a vision. She says, “Soon we heard 
His lovely voice again, saying, ‘Come, My peo- 
ple, you have come out of great tribulation, and 
done My will; suffered for Me; come in to sup- 
per, for I will gird Myself, and serve you.’ We 
shouted, ‘Alleluia! glory!’ and entered into the 
city. And I saw a table of pure silver; it was 
many miles in length, yet our eyes could ex- 
tend over it. I saw the fruit of the tree of life, 
the manna, almonds, figs, pomegranites, grapes, 
and many other kinds of fruit. I asked Jesus to 
let me eat of the fruit. He said, ‘Not now. Those 
who eat of the fruit of this land go back to earth 
no more. But in a little while, if faithful, you 
shall both eat of the fruit of the tree of life and 
drink of the water of the fountain.’ ”—Early 
Writings, pp. 19, 20. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
151, par. 1. 

THINK! Are you preparing now for the mar- 
riage feast in heaven? 

Pray to have on the spotless garment of 
Christ’s righteousness that all must have who 
attend the marriage feast Christ is preparing 
for us. 

FRIDAY 


Answer Yes or No to these questions: 

1. Will Jesus send a heavenly representative 
at the Second Advent instead of making the 
journey from heaven Himself? 

2. Will He come in person? 

3. Will only the righteous see Him at the Sec- 
ond Advent? 

4. Will Jesus come alone when He returns 
to the earth? 

5. Will He come quietly? 

6. Will He come in glory and power? 

7. Will the righteous dead be brought to life 
when He comes? 

8. Will there be a special celebration after 
Jesus comes? 


Review the memory verse. 





What It’s Like to Have Many 
Servants 
From page 11 


They would tell us, “Just write a chitty, 
Memsahib”—a check, in other words. They 
would persist until we told them to be gone. 

We had many servants. But we find that 
vacuum cleaners and washing machines are 
a great deal easier to manage! 


Fiercest Fighting Fish 
From page 9 


mouthful, swallow it, then dash back in 
again until only a skeleton is left. With each 
bite, the piranha neatly removes from its 
prey a piece of flesh about the size of a 
small plum. Each piece is clipped off and 
swallowed with the speed of a machine gun. 

Lest you get the idea that the piranha 
goes out deliberately attacking every swim- 
ming animal it comes to, you should know 
that Amazon natives regularly swim and 
bathe in waters heavily infested with these 
little fish. Rarely do the fish bother them. 
Why this is so, no one seems to know. A 
person is much more likely to lose a finger 
or a toe by dangling it over the side of a 
small boat, than by actually swimming where 
the fish are. Some feel that it is the presence 
of blood from an injured animal in the 
water that drives the fish into such a fury, 
yet many a native fisherman has one or 
more missing fingers to testify that this is 
not necessarily so. 

Piranhas have been known to attack, kill, 
and completely strip all the flesh from a 
living one-hundred-pound capybara in less 
than a minute. They have done the same 
thing to a four-hundred-pound hog in less 
than ten minutes. The biggest piranhas reach 
a length of twenty inches and live in the 
San Francisco River in Brazil. Imagine what 
engines of destruction these oversize piran- 
has must be. No wonder they are so feared 
wherever they are found! 

Danger does not always come in a big 
way, or in an easily recognizable form. 
Satan’s angels wander around the earth seek- 
ing in little ways to destroy God's children. 
Beware, for these angels are even more dan- 
gerous than the piranha, the world’s fiercest 
fighting fish. 
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CHARLIE THE CHEETAH, No. 4-By Harry Baerg 
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1. The African trapper saw the cheetahs’ scratching 
tree. It was just what he was looking for, and he 
took his horsehair rope and laid a loop of it in the 
dust at the foot of the tree. 2. Then with the other 
end of the rope in his hand he climbed up to a com- 

















fortable hidden branch and waited there. 3. Some 
time later it happened that Charlie passed near the 
scratching tree in his hunting and turned aside to 
sharpen his claws and see what news he might smell, 
for this was the local newspaper for the cheetahs. 


























4. As he stepped into the loop made by the rope at 
the foot of the tree the watching hunter above grew 
tense. 5. He pulled his rope at just the right time 
to catch Charlie around the chest. The rope had 
been passed over a limb and the man pulled as 


Charlie jumped in his struggles and hoisted him off 
the ground. 6. With a shrill whistle the trapper called 
his partner, who was waiting at the camp with an 
old truck. The two of them tied up Charlie very 
securely with more rope, though he struggled hard. 














7. Trussed up like a calf, the cheetah was loaded 


into the back of the old truck and driven over the 
rough and bumpy desert at a speed much slower 
that he would have gone had he been free. 8. At 
their destination, Charlie was let loose in a strong 
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cage that had been prepared beforehand. 9. Here 
he waited and lived on prison fare till passage could 
be obtained for him on a ship bound for India. A 
prince had purchased him, and a new life, quite dif- 
ferent from the one he was used to, awaited him. 





